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Send Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Humane seals, in colors, for Christmas and — 
New Year's . 

Humane Calendar for 1932... 20 cts. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per dozen. 

Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1930, bound in cloth, reduced to.......+.. $0.75 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Sipnsmaber, 

1929, bound in cloth, special............. 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set... .. $1.00 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6 1g x 3 3¢ 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents..... paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley, $0. 30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. each or... 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores. Diseases, ete. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet No. 5 _— 

The Horse’s Prayer....... 

The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card... 100 “ “ 

The Bell of Atri, poem by L ongfellow Ter es 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50...........s small, 50 cts. 


Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. Schneider. . 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... . 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. . 


“$2. 00 per 100 
Free 


Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.. abel 
What the Chained Dog Says. 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins........... 


The Trial of the Birds, play............ : $2 00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. l and 2.... 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............ : ele 


The Air-gun and the Birds.................. ne 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 
About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease... — per 100 


A Letter to Owners of Cats.......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.......... — 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation................ * 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz.. 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 
For Pity’s ‘Sake, cloth, 35 ets.. . paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 .paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London.. cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more. 
First Aid to ‘Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.. 


. each, 10 ets. 
a .00 per 100 
1.25 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp.......... 
What is the Jack London Club. ............ 
Foreword from Michael Brother of Jerry’”’.... .30 “* 
How to kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp........ 1.00 “ “* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals... .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 


About Other Animals—Continued 
Why the Toad is so Useful 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4pp. 1.00 “ “ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem < 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
...12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus. 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 

lo cents each: seven for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 

Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts. , set of eight, 35 ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants............ each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard............. each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, «a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds............... cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. cloth, 35 ets. 

paper, 15 cts 
Friends and piipers (selections for school 
cloth, 96 ets. 
Animals as Seen by the. Poets, Guy 

Richardson, 32 pp. . cloth, 35 ets., paper, 10 cts. 

Addre: ss to Boston Pub lic Schools... aaa $2.00 pe T 100 
.0O 


Fred C hi: anges His Mind, * ly... 5 ets. eac h; six for 25 ets. 
“And a Little Child She au Lead The em,” play, 

3 cts. each; six for 15 cts. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 

3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in Schools, with cless-room, 


project, S pp....... $2.00 per 100 

ane Sunday, selections from ‘clergymen, 

Our Tittle Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 

boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4 pp...... hat ana 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty. ...... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher... 
The Coming Education. 
A Festival of Tender 

Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp......... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley............. ‘ree 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 
—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each. ..... 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts.. . small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant................. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. E ddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . $3. 00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card.......... 50 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than 81. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Use Humane Seals, in colors, with emblem and 
Christmas greetings, on your holiday packages and 
letters. Only 25 cents per 100. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, Boston 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Humane film illustrating Longfellow’s poem 


Should be Shown in Every School in the Land 


Motion-picture house proprietors will be glad to co-operate in 
its presentation in your town. Write today for plans and terms. 


Prices reduced to cover costs only—no profit taken. 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


for 
Dog Foods 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


Humane Calendar for 1932 


Beautiful colored picture of 
George Washington mounted on his 
favorite horse, with Mount Vernon 
in the background. 

The leaves of the pad, one for each 
month, contain valuable humane hints 
on the care of animals. 

Price: 20 cents per single copy, 
two for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen, 
post-paid to any address. 


Please send orders early to avoid disappoint ment. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
“england at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


MEN! 


Who use Talcum after shaving 
will find 


Cutieura Taleum 


Fragrant and 


Price 25c. Sample fre 
Address: “Cuticura, ” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 


Humane Education Should 
Be Taught in Every School 

If you will send us the correct 
name and address of your principal 
or teacher, we will send without cost 
suitable literature telling of the need 
of humane education and how to 
teach it effectively. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN 
BAND OF MERCY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
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+, ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- ONE Yeap 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO- 
\ Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 45 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


authorized July 13, 1919 
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At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
Old English rhyme 


The international disarmament petition is 
being circulated in twenty-six different coun- 
tries of the world by the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


The Disarmament Caravan of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, a line of cars stretching out 
more than a mile and containing 700 
women, presented its huge petitions for 
disarmament to President Hoover at the 
White House, October 10. 


Forty-eight leading ministers and lead- 
ers of various denominations recently ad- 
dressed the President and Congress on the 
subject of war. They did not hesitate to 
declare themselves pacifists. They were on 
the side of those refused citizenship by the 
five to four vote of our Supreme Court be- 
cause they would not purchase their citi- 
zenship at the cost of conscience. 

The Nature Magazine tells us that some- 
where there lies, unnoticed by our legis- 
lators at Washington, a bill for the pro- 
tection of the white-headed eagle, our na- 
tional emblem. He is found in all our 
states, “an imposing presence, powerful 
and graceful in flight.” In many states 
he has nominal protection. Missouri, to 
her reproach, is the first state to offer a 
bounty for this noble bird’s destruction. 

At the Horse Show in Boston, held the 
latter part of October, one saw again many 
a beautiful saddle horse disfigured and his 
natural beauty sadly diminished by the 
senseless practice of setting up his tail. 
The people who follow this silly fad involv- 
ing, at least in the cutting of the tendon, 
much suffering to the animal, are not lovers 
of horses. If it were fashion to cut off their 
horses’ ears, they would probably conform 
to that practice if they could escape pun- 
ishment. 


Our Christmas Greeting 


E wish we could look into the face 

of each one of those good friends of 
our two Societies and of our Hospital whose 
gifts. and whose unfailing interest have 
made possible our work, and say, “A Happy 
Christmas.” What a multitude we should 
reach in such a personal way! These 
friends we should find in nearly every land. 
It is only by this printed page, however, 
that we can send our wishes for a Christ- 
mas rich with the spirit for which this day 
of days stands. Whatever happiness Christ- 
mas brings us, in the best meaning of the 
word, will be found in the measure of that 
spirit within us. But for that spirit abound- 
ing in human hearts and overflowing the 
limits of our relationship to those of our 
friends and kindred till it reached and 
blessed the wide world of all animal life 
as well, the cause we represent would never 
have been the great reality it is. 

Wholly dependent as we are upon those 
who have so loyally stood by us, giving us 
not only their confidence and good will but 
their financial support, we cannot doubt 
that this brief Christmas greeting will be 
accepted as the sincere and earnest wish of 
all of us who are but their servants in seek- 
ing the welfare of our lowlier kindred 
mutely appealing to us for justice and com- 
passion. If only we could say this to those 
friends and helpers who are no longer with 
us! 

Are you circulating a Disarmament 
Petition? Write for one to this office, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Often Asked Question 


OW that there are, relatively, so few 

horses left, what remains for the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals to do? Here’s our 
answer: During the ten months of this 
year, ending October 31, our officers investi- 
gated 6,824 complaints received either by 
letter, telephone or personal calls; these 
complaints involved 53,763 animals, includ- 
ing 1,339 horses; inspected at stock-yards 
and abattoirs 420,671 cattle, sheep and 
swine; injured, old and unwanted animals 
humanely put to sleep, 5,993; prosecutions 
for wanton violation of law, 163, of these 
93 were for cruelty to horses; miles traveled 
by agents covering the state, 144,893. 

If this doesn’t answer the question we 
can add what the Society is doing through 
its hospital work at an expense of over 
$20,000 annually above all receipts, the 
number of animals brought to its Hospital 
averaging close to 30,000 yearly. 

Still again, it has freely spent the funds 
contributed to it in the vital and funda- 
mental work of humane education. It main- 
tains two workers in the Commonwealth 
constantly visiting the graded schools, the 
high schools, boys’ camps, and wherever 
youth can be reached. It sends out its 
monthly magazine to thousands of doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen and educators, and to 
public libraries. 

In view of these facts we are confident 
our friends will feel that it will be some- 
time yet before anyone, knowing the 
facts, will think of asking if there is any- 
thing left for the Society to do. 


At an entertainment given in October in 
London by the National Council for Ani- 
mals’ Welfare, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D., Lit.D., one the world’s most widely 
known Greek scholars, presided and spoke 
on animal welfare. Upon the same occa- 


sion was reproduced “The Alcestis of 
Euripides” (Professor Murray’s transla- 
tion). This great scholar did not deem it 


beneath his dignity or his calling to speak 
for life’s children of lowlier birth. 
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The Duck 


ELLEN S. G. VAUGHAN 


Rainbow colors on satin feathers, 
Shimmer of water in the sun; 

The flat report of a shot-gun echoes— 
Little green drake, your life is done. 


Lost from the lake your grace and luster, 
Posed and mounted with boasted skill— 
How strange that one who saw you swim- 
ming 
Should wish to see you forever still! 


True Love 
LOUISE MILLINGER 


RITZ” and “Don” are thoroughbred 

police dogs and they live about twen- 
ty miles out from Pueblo. Fritz is coal 
black, and Don is the usual gray and 
brown of his kind. Their owners live in 
the same big yard, the dogs having been 
raised together since puppyhood. They 
have always been great play fellows and 
inseparable pals. They are full grown 
now, and husky fellows of great beauty. 

About a year ago their love for each 
other was put to a great test. It was Don 
who proved himself the hero this time, 
but had the situation been reversed, all 
who know the dogs feel sure the outcome 
would have been the same. 

One evening the dogs did not come home 
for their supper. Two railroads run di- 
rectly in front of the ranch, and the tracks 
were searched with no results. Just across 
the tracks the prairie stretches away for 
miles, where the dogs had been in the 
habit of chasing and hunting rabbits. So 
the next day the men at the ranch rode 
over the prairie. For two days they 
searched in vain and they had almost de- 
cided that the dogs had been stolen when, 
late in the afternoon of the third day, a 
man found them several miles from home. 

Fritz had caught his foot in a coyote 
trap and Don had refused to leave him. 
Together they lay there, waiting for res- 
cue or death. They were almost famished 
for food and water. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 


Cruelty to Animals 


Motion 
Pictures 


Involves Maiming, 
Killing and Abuse 


NOT SHOWN ON SCREEN 
Join The 


Jack London Club 


Present Membership | 


Over 530,000 


OUR 


“HORSES ‘TALK’ 
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Animal Voices in Moving Pictures 
LEE McCREA 


Epitor’s Note:—As our readers know, we have 
persistently told the story of the cruelties connected 
with animals in moving pictures and protested 
against them. However, as many may be interested 
to know just what is being done to “can” the voices 
of animals, we publish this informative article. 


ANY interesting, even startling 

things have come about with the 

change in moving pictures from 
silence to sound. Marvelous machines are 
being invented, human actors are trying to 
improve their singing and talking, and ani- 
mals are getting more attention than ever 
before in their lives. Some splendid things 
are coming out of the upheaval. 

One of these is the study of all sounds 
in the nature world, the creature world, 
that has been meaning so little to us. Men 
with microphones are slyly “canning” 
these sounds, making some surprising dis- 
coveries. 

They are telling us that canaries, ducks, 
geese and frogs have very fine voices in- 
deed, all clear and easily reproduced. But 
the finest talking voice of all is that of 
the rattlesnake! It is said to be 100% 
pure, which means the best registering one 
yet found. We all prefer to hear it from 
the screen rather than in real life just the 
same. 

The voices of little children are ranked 
as next best; but this is not because they 
are pitched high, for the high-keyed chat- 
ter of a monkey sounds like the clicking of 
wooden pegs when it comes back from the 
phones. The croak of a frog makes a per- 
fect record, and so does the squeal of a 
pig though the grunt of a hog does not get 
into the picture at all. Queer, isn’t it? 
Dogs, coyotes, wolves and horses “talk” as 
naturally on the screen as in the woods or 
on the farms; but the cat, however loudly 
she mews, never sounds quite right and the 
donkey’s best bray is said to be a complete 
flop. 

Just now the camera-men are gleefully 
going after wild creatures to catch their 
voices in their native habitats. Like a lot 
of happy school boys on a holiday they are 
hiking into the hills and canyons of the 


AS NATURALLY ON THE 
SCREEN AS ON THE FARM” 


Sierra Madre Mountains, setting up their 
cameras and sound recorders, lying in wait 
for the wild things to come. It is a new 
sort of shooting, one that we all applaud. 
One man recently succeeded in catching 
the scream of an eagle, a glad, free cry 
that registered perfectly. 

Nearly all of the bird family appear 
well in pictures, roosters and cackling hens 
especially. Good work is done by barking 
seals and, oddly enough, by complaining 
camels. 

Sometimes — indeed, quite often — the 
trouble lies in the creatures themselves, as 
their cries vary according to their moods. 
When a lion roars too loudly he utterly 
ruins the record, almost ruins the instru- 
ment itself; and when he “just talks easy” 
it sounds like the purring of a cat. With 
recording instruments hidden about the 
stockades of the El Monte Lion Farm, the 
picture-makers are getting some very nice 
roars, they say, to put into the stories of 
the screen. 

As we can easily imagine, the great 
trouble in this work is to get the actors 
to speak their parts at the right moment. 
They are so “temperamental” that the di- 
rectors are often in despair, often forced 
to insert “canned voices” (those previously 
taken) or even resort to imitators. So it 
has come about that more than half a 
dozen men in Hollywood are making their 
living by yowling, croaking, screeching, 
crowing and braying. One man in particu- 
lar is able to imitate animals most success- 
fully, and he declares he enjoys the work. 
Strange things happen in this world of 
make-believe, don’t they? 

The only animal that is left alone in all 
his dignity, allowed to be just himself, is 
the giraffe. He has no voice of any kind, 
as we all know. He can be in a picture with- 
out making a bit of trouble. Then the di- 
rector cries, “Blessed are the dumb!” 

There was one bad year for movie ani- 
mals: that was the first year of talking 
pictures when it was thought that outdoor 
productions could not be made. Several 
very highly trained ones had to go into 
private life, including one trained goose 
which had been earning $60 a day. That 
goose is back on the job of hissing, and 
proudly displays seven little goslings too. 

Times have brightened up for all of the 
creatures here of late. Many a dog that 
probably was worrying over where his 
next bone was coming from, and the smart 
cats that may have been thinking they 
might as well forget their cleverness, 
“since cleverness and brains do not count 
in the movies anyhow,” these are now bus- 
ier than ever. More animals, both wild and 
tame, are being used now than ever be- 
fore. 

In case of the wild animal pictures 
which are supposed to be made in their 
native haunts, many of them are taken 
from our local zoos. So many re-takes are 
necessary that it is much cheaper to fix a 
“jungle” right here than it is to go abroad 
for it; besides the made-jungle can be 
much safer for the camera-men and the 
human actors that must be close to the 
danger-line. Cats are hard to train, but 


parrots like the job, and one speaking five 
languages earns big money. 
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Christmas Legends 
DENIS A. MCCARTHY,LL.D. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray, 

Even the beasts of wood and field 
Homage to Christ the Savior yield. 


Horse and cow and woolly sheep 

Wake themselves from their heavy sleep, 
Bending heads and knees to Him, 

Who came to earth in a stable dim. 


Far away in the forest dark 
Creatures timidly wake and hark, 
Feathered bird and furry beast 
Turn their eyes to the mystic east. 


Loud at the dawning, Chanticleer 
Sounds his note, the rest of the year; 

But Christmas Eve the whole night long, 
Honoring Christ he sings his song. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray, 

Even the wildest beast afar 

Knows the light of the Savior’s star. 


And shall we, for whom He came, 

Be by the cattle put to shame? 

Shall we not do so much at least 

As the patient ox or the forest beast? 


Christmas morn, oh, let us sing 

Honor and praise to Christ the King, 
Sheltered first in a lowly shed, 

And cradled there where the cattle fed. 


“The Harp of Life,” Boston: Carrollton 
Pub. Co. 


Such fidelity of dogs in protecting what 
is committed to their charge, such affec- 
tionate attachment to their masters, such 
jealousy of strangers, such _ incredible 
acuteness of nose in following a track, such 
keenness in hunting — what else do they 
evince but that these animals were cre- 
ated for the use of man? CICERO 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
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The Reindeer of Santa Claus Fame 


NETTIE 


HE Arctic reindeer of northern Eu- 

rope and Asia, which is practically 

the same as the American caribou, is 
different from other members of the deer 
family in one important respect: both the 
males and females have antlers, which na- 
ture usually bestows on the males alone. 
There is a peculiar brow tine in the antler 
outfit of the reindeer which grows down- 
ward in front of his face and spreads out 
like a palm into points. In the winter the 
frontal tine, according to some authorities, 
is used to remove snow from his pasture. 
His hoofs, which are divided and very 
broad are serviceable in breaking the ice. 

The Lapps and Finns of Northern 
Europe have used the reindeer as a domes- 
tic servant time out of memory, but a wild 
race, much larger than the domesticated 
breed, still exists in those countries. They 
gather in immense herds and migrate from 
one place to another seeking food, which 
is, mainly, what is called “reindeer moss,” 
a species of lichen spreading like a carpet 
over wide areas of the Far North. They 
also eat seaweed in summer, when they 
venture to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
In winter they are on short rations, and 
many of them starve. They never go far 
south, but as far as they do go, their num- 
bers are imposing. Generations ago a mov- 
ing mass of them was described as being 
over three miles wide. We know from re- 
mains found by archaeologists that they 
once migrated into Southern Europe. 

The utility of the reindeer to the unciv- 
ilized inhabitants of the Arctic regions is 
so great as to be their one hope of exist- 
ence. Without deer, they could not clothe, 
feed, or house themselves in those bleak, 
rocky, storm-swept deserts of ice and snow. 
They utilize every part of them from the 
hoofs to the points of the antlers. When 


the latter are in a soft condition, they are 


WYSOR 


valued as food. The skins are particularly 
effective against cold and, when dressed, 
are pleasant to wear. The hides are used 
for tent coverings, sewed together with 
thread made from certain stout fibers in 
the animal’s muscles. Needles, knives, and 
other useful implements are made from his 
bones. Cut into strips, the hides may be 
used for various purposes which require 
tough, stout thongs. The milk of the rein- 
deer is rich and nourishing, whether used 
in the raw state or made into cheeses. The 
meat is cured in summer for winter use. 
In addition to all this, the native rides the 
reindeer, or hitches him to a sledge, or lays 
a burden on his back. He has great en- 
durance and speed, making twelve to fif- 
teen miles an hour. 

The American caribou of northern Can- 
ada and Alaska cannot be domesticated, 
and, when the Eskimos of Alaska were 
threatened with starvation because of the 
hunting of whale and walrus by white men 
off the northern coast, the United States 
Government undertook to transport Siber- 
ian reindeer, together with Lapp attend- 
ants, into Northern Alaska. This was in 
the year 1889. The Alaskans were trained 
as reindeer drivers, and small herds were 
imported annually. In ten years breeding 
stations had been established, and there 
were 5,000 of the animals in Alaska. By 
the breaking out of the World War, in 
1914, there were over 45,000 reindeer, 
30,000 of which were owned by natives. 

The herds have to be constantly guarded 
against attack by wolves, but the reindeer 
industry is worth all the effort that has 
been put into it. Reindeer meat is being 
shipped southward in increasing quantities. 
The experiment, moreover, has put new life 
into the Eskimos of Alaska and has greatly 
advanced them in civilization. 

We associate reindeer with our celebra- 
tion of Christmas, and when we consider 
the gifts which this animal has bestowed 
on mankind, it is quite appropriate that in 
the beautiful myth reindeer should draw 
the sleigh of Santa Claus. 


Elephants’ Burial-ground 
LESTER BANKS 


Most of the ivory we use is obtained by 
digging, and not by shooting as is common- 
ly supposed. 

Elephants have their own code of cus- 
toms. One of these is that no member of 
the herd must die among his fellows. When 
an old elephant feels that his course is 
run, he separates himself from the herd 
and makes for a particular burial-ground 
—for each herd has its own place for 
burial. 

This is always a swampy tract of land 
overgrown with trees and rank vegeta- 
tion. Here he dies, and his great body 
buries itself by its own weight in the soft 
soil. Many of these elephant graveyards are 
known to the African hunters, who make 
journeys to them each year for the pur- 
pose of digging up the ivory tusks. Few 
white men have ever seen such a place, 
for the natives know that an elephant 
graveyard is as valuable as a gold mine, 
and they keep the secret. 
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I Saw a Swan 
MARIE GRIMES 


I saw a swan serenely make 

The circuit of a little lake; 

Through rush and reed it seemed to slip 
As softly as a fairy ship. 


Its neck arched high and clean and proud, 
And like a dense, white summer cloud 
Drifted the passive, perfect wing 

Of that superbly lovely thing. 


At last it slowly wheeled about, 
Approached the bank—and scrambled out, 
And oh, that beauty so complete 
Should claim those waddling legs and feet, 


That writhing neck, that seemed to me 
Grotesque past all necessity! 

A comic sight—if there were fun 

In faultless beauty so undone! 


Perhaps the swan but served to show 
(As every sage must surely know) 
The wisdom, dignity, and grace 

Of staying in your proper place! 


The Shoe-Billed Stork 


KENNETH F. MANSFIELD 


Sergeant, Royal Welch Fusiliers 


HIS is truly the queerest bird in the 

world. The ostrich, the cassowary 
and the kiwi are strange after their kind, 
but the shoe-bill is the strangest. 

His official name is baloeniceps rex; semi- 
officially he is called the whale-headed 
stork, but the Arabic speaking peoples of 
his native Nile have christened him “The 
Father of a Shoe,” from which he derives 
his more popular Westernized name of 
Shoe-bill. 

He is a bird confined very rigidly to one 
stretch of country, the area drained by the 


THE STRANGEST BIRD IN THE 
WORLD 
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White Nile: even in this limited area he 
is rarely seen as far north as Khartoum. 
Like many other storks he prefers the riv- 
erside reeds, where, in comparative seclu- 
sion, he can stand contentedly on one leg 
and search for food in the muddy waters. 

He will search, too, with the pointed end 
of his beak, for insects among his feathers, 
and when he does this his habitual scowl- 
ing expression becomes ghastly, for it ap- 
pears that he is unable to turn his head 
without turning the eyeball in such a way 
that only the white is visible. The effect 
has to be seen to be appreciated, but it has 
scared children to tears. 

He seems quite fond of meat of any de- 
scription, and the bird shown in the photo- 
graph, who is a very happy “captive” in 
a Khartoum garden (with some four acres 
of ground to roam in) seems equally 
pleased with beef, mutton, or fish. If one 
offers him biscuits, he will seriously pon- 
der the question; roll his eyes back until 
the pupils disappear; flap his huge gray 
wings very solemnly and finally open his 
beak. One throws him a piece of biscuit. 
(It is not wise to trust one’s hand within 
reach of his iron shears). He catches it 
with unexpected dexterity, and remains 
with his beak open, the biscuit unswal- 
lowed. He continues this game of “catch” 
until his lower beak is full. He then sim- 
ply tips the lot out; gives one a reproach- 
ful look; shows the whites of his eyes once 
more; rattles his beak like castanets and, 
with a ludicrous goose-step, stalks slowly 
off. 

The shoe-bills are strange birds, and to 
come across one, standing motionless on a 
garden path, makes a stranger think that 
some insane sculptor has attempted to il- 
lustrate in gray stone the Harpies of 
Dante’s inferno. 


Animals at Christmas 
ELIZABETH MOORE 


St. Francis of Asissi, beloved by “all the 
beasts and birds’? once made a wish that 
oxen and cattle could have extra rations 
of corn and hay at Christmas time. 

The good saint’s wish came true in 
Europe and today, on Christmas Eve, the 
peasants share their Christmas feast, no 
matter how simple, with their animals. In 
Sweden, the cattle are given the best that 
the house has, as well as a taste of every- 
thing their masters have had to eat. 

In Silesia, on Christmas Eve, all the 
beasts are given wheat. The horses are 
given the best hay. In Germany, corn is 
put on the roof for the birds, and in Hun- 
gary the last sheaf that is harvested is 
kept and given to the wild birds on New 
Year’s morning. 

Up until the nineteenth century, even 
England joined in remembering Him by 
feeding those who gave their stable home 
for His birthplace. Cattle and oxen were 
given extra feedings on the eve of Christ- 
mas, poultry received extra corn because, 
as the Englishman said, “All creation 
should rejoice on Christmas, and how else 
can a dumb animal rejoice except by being 
fed and housed comfortably?” 

Remember to place these important 
dates upon your calendar for 1932: Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 18 to 23, 
and Humane Sunday, April 17. 
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Caution is a Turkey’s Creed 
HUGH LEE MORRIS 


AUTION has played the major part 

in the survival of the North Aner- 

ican wild turkey. What other fowl takes 

the precaution to throw enemies off its 

track as does a turkey? How many of the 

feathery tribe spend the time and patience 

obliterating trails, scents, and signs as does 
the turkey hen? 

When the time arrives for the choosing 
of a nest, she is the supreme judge of its 
selection. Usually it is located in a mass 
of vines, void of any animal trails through 
it. The only trail permissible is the one 
she makes, and it is so made that she can 
escape with utmost freedom in case of 
danger. 

The nest itself is the leaves that have 
fallen through the tangled vines to the 
ground. In this nest she deposits her eggs 
at the rate of one each day until from 
ten to fifteen have been laid. After the 
deposit of her first egg, her sense of cau- 
tion asserts itself to a degree of perfec- 
tion. 

Before she goes off the nest, leaves are 
carefully pulled over the egg so as to com- 
pletely hide it from the eyes of any per- 
son or animal that may pass. She then 
slips noiselessly out of the vines, and be- 
gins her track eradication. Instead of 
walking directly from the nest, she zig- 
zags and recrosses her tracks until it is 
impossible for an animal to trail her by 
scent. 

When she returns to her nest the next 
day and deposits another egg, the same 
procedure is adhered to. So long as there 
is an enemy she fears in sight, she will 
not return to the nest but consumes time 
by pretending to feed. All the while she 
is crossing and recrossing her trail. As 
soon as the enemy is out of sight she 
quickly makes her way to the nest, de- 
posits another egg, covers it from sight 
with leaves, and departs. 

The gobbler has no share in either the 
nest building or the hatching of the eggs, 
but is free to go where his fancy may lead. 
As soon as the little ones hatch out, he at- 
taches himself to them and to his mate 
in a deferential manner. The securing of 
food for the little brood, and the parental 
protection falls heaviest on the little hen. 

Nature has lent her assistance nobly, 
however, by giving to the little turkeys a 
brown pattern of feathers that matches 
the color of the leaves and bushes in per- 
fect harmony. It is almost impossible to 
discern one of them when securely hidden 
in a clump of grass or fern. 

Before the youngsters can fly enough to 
take care of themselves, the mother re- 
sorts to the only means known to her of 
protecting them against enemies she can- 
not frighten away—that of decoying. Any 
animal that is successful in stalking her 
and her brood, when it charges, will find 
a very crippled turkey trying desperately 
to flee. The enemy, believing it can catch 
the cripple, leaves the little ones and pur- 
sues the mother. Frantically she keeps up 
her fluttering and flopping, seeming bare- 
ly able to keep out of the clutches of the 
pursuer. But when she feels she has 
drawn the enemy sufficiently far from her 
young, she at once takes to the air with 
mighty beats of her wings. Later she will 
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return to her young who dare not come 
out of hiding until they hear the mother 
call. 

The youngsters are now getting old 
enough to be turned loose to care for them- 
selves, but until they separate and pair 
otf the mother is supreme authority in mo- 
ments of danger. With the coming of frost, 
the young gobblers and hens are prone to 
want to gambol and play in the early 
morning, and late afternoon, sunshine. 
They display an almost human character- 
istic in their antics, and seem to derive a 
great deal of pleasure and fun from it. 
But while they are having their fun the 
mother’s keen eye is continually watching 
the surrounding territory, and the sky, 
for enemies. 

The youngsters may be indulging in ex- 
uberant clucking and gobbling, but when 
the mother gives a warning “put” com- 
plete silence ensues. No amount of artifi- 
cial clucking or gobbling can bring forth 
another sound from these youngsters. They 
have received their warning and dare not 
disobey. 

The turkey is possessed of a super-sen- 
sitive hearing and an eyesight superior to 
any other ground bird. With no physical 
means of combating its enemies, it has 
been endowed with a cunning and caution 
that has enabled it successfully to evade 
all enemies except its deadliest—man. 


Birds in the Bible 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


N the story of the Creation birds are 

the second of the creatures endowed 
with life. First came the denizens of the 
sea, then the birds. After the account of 
the Creation one of the earliest mentions 
of birds is at the time of the deluge. When 
Noah was desirous of ascertaining whether 
the waters were subsiding, it will be re- 
called that he employed two kinds of birds, 
first a raven, and then a dove. 

Birds are also mentioned in the passage 
of the Israelites through the desert. At 
one of the times when starvation faced 
them it is told that “there went forth a 
wind from the Lord, and brought quails 
from the sea, and let them fall by the 
camp.” This is one of the earliest records 
of bird migrations. 

There are at least 300 different refer- 
ences to birds in the Bible. Thirty-one 
species are mentioned. One hundred and 
thirteen of the birds mentioned are general 
in the sense that they are simply called 
“birds.” The rest refer directly to certain 
species. 

The dove is mentioned 35 times, the eagle 
32, the raven, cock and hen are mentioned 
12 times each. The owl is mentioned 11 
times, the pigeon ten, the sparrow seven, 
the stork six, the pelican five, the quail, 
swallow and vulture four times each, the 
ostrich, bittern, peacock and cormorant 
three times each, the crane, partridge, os- 
sifrage, ospray, kite, cuckoo, hawk, heron, 
nighthawk and lapwing twice each. The 
glede, swan and the gier eagle are men- 
tioned once each. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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The Flicker of Forty Names 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


eats more than three hundred times 

ten ants at a single meal. He carries 

the heaviest common-name burden of any 

American bird. So numerous are his pop- 

ular names that it would require too much 

space even to mention and comment on the 
forty names that are his to bear. 

But his nomenclature burden does not 

make life any more wearisome for him 


H E is a tenant of the timberland and 


“HIS TOES ARE MADE TO FIT THE 
UPRIGHT POSITION ON A TREE” 


than if he had no name at all. He claims 
another distinction: he is one of the hand- 
somest birds found in the eastern United 
States. 

He is a woodpecker, to be sure, and can 
almost hammer a tune on an old dead tree. 
But the most important tool of his is some- 
what different from the one owned by 
other woodpeckers; and if he were robbed 
of it forever, the loss would cause him to 
change his manner of living, and he would 
lose the name woodpecker. His slender 
beak, an inch and a half long, is curved, 
while the beaks of other woodpeckers are 
straight. 

The beautiful colors of his handsome 
suit are admired by all bird lovers; and 
when he takes wing, the pure white upper 
tail covers and white rump become con- 
spicuous, making him easy to identify, and 
earning for him the opprobrious name of 
“Shirt-tail bird” among the Southern Ne- 
groes. 

The flicker is one of the many birds that 
has no hesitancy in keeping you informed 
at all hours during the day of his where- 
abouts. When he is sitting in a tree, he 
“chees” so loudly that his voice is echoed 
from the hillside. But his ‘“chees” never 
seem quite so shrill as they do on a frosty 
morning: at corn harvesting time. When 


he changes one position for another, he 
flies through the air as if he were riding 
the ocean waves, which also marks him for 
easy identification, even though you may 
not be able to distinguish a single mark- 
ing of his attractive suit. 


His toes are made to fit the upright 
position on a tree, and, even so, he spends 
much time on the ground and when he 
finds ant-hunting good, he permits you to 
come very near. In fact, the flicker has 
more confidence in the good intentions of 
humanity than many other species of birds. 

He is fond of pecking holes, and some- 
times he takes a liking to the large wooden 
columns on the porch that may be a part 
of some stately mansion and persists in 
drilling holes in them. A flicker recently 
took up with the porch columns of a bird- 
lover neighbor of mine who was forced to 
kill a friend whom he had long been de- 
fending, in order to save his property. The 
bird spent much time in loitering on the 
inside room, which he doubtless believed 
to be a hollow tree. Perhaps he felt that 
the tree belonged to him and he was only 
hollowing it to assert his ownership. 

He is a hardy bird, living as far north 
as Alaska, and migrating in the territory 
that extends northwards from Illinois to 
Massachusetts. He is fond of wallowing 
in little dust pockets on the country high- 
way and he takes a dust bath about as 
often as the women take their meal sham- 
poos. 

Among his food is the cotton boll weevil, 
and in satisfying his hunger he does his 
bit towards increasing the yield of the cot- 
ton crop. 


The Christmas Dog 


FRANK H. EVANS 


Instances of intelligence in animals are 
legion and some appear to test our cre- 
dence. A case now brought to light in 
Virginia is one that will call for consider- 
able explaining, yet it is proved to be fact 
and will stand any investigation. The dog 
was called “Jack” and was owned by Mr. 
W. G. Thompson who lived in the “back 
country” away from state roads and some- 
what near the mountains in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Jack is now.dead, but his 
canny actions are still talked about. 

Between five and six miles away from 
the Thompson home, in a direction referred 
to as “up the creek,” lived a man named 
Jake and his family. And every year this 
dog Jack visited the Jake family and 
stayed about a week. But the amazing 
part of this story is the time of the visit; 
it was always the same time. He would 
arrive a few days before Christmas and 
leave a few days afterwards! Year after 
year this went on, until Jake would expect 
the dog three or four days before Christ- 
mas in much the same manner as one 
would expect a relation coming to stay 
over the festive season, and never was he 
disappointed while that dog lived. Jack 
would come, brimming over with joy, and 
when about a week had passed he would 
quietly leave for home. 

“The Christmas season is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need. 

Not what we give, but what we share— 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
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The Rodeo in Boston 

EFORE our Society had any chance 

to protest, the Boston Garden had 
been rented and the license granted. Im- 
mediately our officers interviewed the man- 
agement and said that our representa- 
tives would be present at every exhibition 
and that at the first violation of the law 
arrests would be made. This led to a con- 
ference with the manager of the Boston 
Garden and the owner of the Rodeo. To 
them the same statement was made. The 
president and two of our officers carefully 
looked over the animals the afternoon be- 
fore the first evening’s program. They 
could find no fault with the horses or cat- 
tle, or discover any signs of ill-treatment, 
or lack of proper care. Saddles, bridles 
and cinch straps were examined. At this 
writing several entertainments have been 
given and nothing has occurred to war- 
rant court action on our part. 

To be perfectly fair, we must say that 
the most objectionable features of the 
western rodeo have been omitted. It has 
seemed to us to resemble in some respects 
a circus rather than what we commonly 
speak of and what is known as a rodeo. 

However, we are wholly opposed to the 
exploiting of animals purely for commer- 
cial purposes or for amusement where they 
are subjected to any perilous feats. 


Setting Up Horses’ Tails 


We are often asked why we don’t prose- 
cute the people who own and show horses 
with tails that are so operated upon that 
they can be made to stand up in a most un- 
natural, and to every real horse lover, a 
most offensive position. We would prosecute 
the owner if we could find him, or anyone 
representing him, in the act of severing the 
tendon or muscle that is cut. This opera- 
tion, like docking once so common, is done 
in secret and at times and in places of 
which we can know nothing. We are glad 
to say that here in our northern states it 
is rarely done in comparison with the states 
South and West. During the healing of the 
wound the tail must be held up by pulleys, 
and after it is healed so held for longer or 
shorter periods, especially before exhibi- 
tions, for otherwise the tail would drop 
down. Of course this is discomforting to 
the horse but it would be hard to secure a 
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conviction on the ground of cruelty as no 
visible evidence of suffering could be proved 
once a wound is healed. If all horse lovers 
would protest through the press and by 
other possible means against this absurd 
and senseless practice, public opinion would 
ultimately end it. 


We Wish We Had It 


HAT is, part of the money spent re- 

cently at the Hotel Biltmore when Mr. 
Widener of Philadelphia transformed the 
ball-room of the hotel into a miniature of 
his Belmont Park. No, we don’t want the 
money for ourselves but would like it for 
the thousands of wretched, suffering horses, 
mules and donkeys in such places as Fez. 
Read the following: 


The grand ball-room of the Hotel Bilt- 
more was transformed for the occasion into 
a miniature of Belmont Park, showing the 
famous Widener chute, box-stalls, the back 
stretch and the home stretch of the race 
track. 

And, to add a final touch, ten horses, in- 
cluding the famous Widener sprinter, “Os- 
mand,” were hoisted nineteen floors on 
elevators to the ball-room and there placed 
in stalls and later put through their paces 
as the diners looked on. 


Hounds Present, Too 

At one end of the ball-room and to the 
left and right of the head tables were 
stalls for the horses. Back of the stalls 
was a painted drop representing the field 
and tracks at Belmont Park. 

During the dinner numerous tableaux 
were given. An army caisson, dragged by 
four horses and complete with army driv- 
ers, came dashing down a runway be- 
tween the tables of the diners and out into 
the hall at the end of the room. A hunt 
scene was enacted. Four mounted hunts- 
men, followed by eighteen hounds, gal- 
loped through the room and away. 

Mr. Widener will spend his money as 
he pleases and care nothing for anything 
we may say, but if part of what his elab- 
orate Biltmore affair cost could have gone 
for the welfare of far less favored horses 
than those he keeps in extravagant luxury 
even Heaven might have rejoiced. 


A Conversation About Horses 


One of our officers: “What is your ex- 
perience in the use of trucks as against 
horses?” 

A leading truckman of Boston: ‘“Truck- 
ing concerns are losing the good money on 
trucks that their horses made for them in 
the old days. With the average haul in city 
traffic where trucks and teams are tied up 
so much the horses are ahead of the trucks 
because the horses are resting while the 
trucks are eating up gas and oil. Today in 
the hard times the only trucking concerns 
that are making money are those trucking 
beef for the market. They are using only 
horses.” 

The officer to the head of a large bakery 
concern: “What is your experience?” 

Answer: “Look at that horse. We have 
had him ten years on the job. The initial 
cost of this horse was $225. You couldn’t 
buy a truck for $225, and at the end of ten 
years you wouldn’t even have the mudguards 
left. It is only competition that has driven 
us to such trucks as we have.” 
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A Plea for the Use of the 
Humane Killer 


Oo. M. ROOKWOOD 


I know I was born to die for you: 
It is part of the common plan; 

I am willing to live and to grow and to die 
To feed my master, Man. 


I have loved the meadows and pastures 
green, 
The trees with their heads tossed high, 
I have gloried in life and my joyous 
strength, 
I have reveled in sun and sky. 


I know I must die: I make no moan: 
I only make this plea, 

Let my end be swift, humane and kind; 
Be merciful to me. 


Destroy your pole-axe, sheathe your knife, 
(Can you such ways defend?) 

Aim straight and sure—and I will die 
Your servant to the end. 


Epitor’s NoTeE:—What our food animals would say 
about dying for us of course we don’t know, but if 
they could say anything about their death they 
would surely ask to have the end “swift, humane 
and kind.” 


From the Governor of New 


Mexico 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


October 13, 1931 
My dear President Rowley :— 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter protesting against the bull-fight which 
certain promoters planned to hold in Socor- 
ro, New Mexico, recently. 

I am happy to inform you that this ex- 
hibition, so offensive to American customs 
and ideals, did not take place. Unfortu- 
nately, we had no effective law against 
bull-fights and it became necessary for me 
to declare martial law, which caused the 
promoters of the bull-fight to completely 
abandon their plans before the troops were 
called out. 

Your letter was one of hundreds that 
came to me from every state in the Union 
and from our outlying possessions; in fact 
objections reached me from every com- 
monwealth and country over which the 
Star Spangled Banner floats, and collec- 
tively became a powerful aid in preventing 
the staging of this brutal contest on United 
States soil. 

The good people of New Mexico were 
also opposed to the bull-fight and their pro- 
test was ably voiced through our news- 
papers. 

May I not thank you for your valuable 
and timely co-operation in this matter 
which so vitally affected the good name of 
New Mexico as well as that of the entire 
nation. 

Assuring you of my esteem, believe me, 

Most sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SELIGMAN, 
Governor of New Mexico 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHurR W. Hurtsurt, First 
Vice-Pres.: Mrs. Wa. J McDonatp, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. A. J. FURBUSH, Treas.; Miss Heten W. Porter, 
Ree. Sec.; Mrs. Joun A. DyKEMAN, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. A. P- 
FISHER, Chair, Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,007 
Cases investigated............. 632 
Animals examined............. 5,189 
Number of prosecutions......... 17 
Number of convictions.......... 13 
Horses taken from work........ 70 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 69 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected.............. 52,040 
Cattle, swine and 
put to sleep. . 24 


New Auxiliary Branch 


Inspired by a talk from Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
an enthusiastic group of women in Win- 
chester formed a branch to be known as 
the Winchester Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. Mrs. Richard S. Taylor, 
at whose home the meeting was held in 
October, was elected president of the new 
organization, Miss Bessie Small, vice-presi- 
dent, Miss L. Evelyn Parker, secretary, and 
Mrs. Richard B. Derby, treasurer. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 


H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief | 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.o p. 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Harry L, ALLEN, Superintendent 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 676 Cases 1,894 
Dogs 487 Dogs 1,524 
Cats 174 Cats 334 
Horses 9 Birds 34 
Birds 5 Horse 1 
Sheep 1 Rabbit 5! 
Operations 586 Medicine only 253 

Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
Dispensary Cages... .. 208,574 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in October 


For failing to provide proper food for his 
dog, defendant was given two months at 
House of Correction, sentence suspended 
for one year. 

For inflicting unnecessary suffering and 
cruelty upon a horse, the one who had 
charge and custody of animal was fined $30. 

Working a horse with galled shoulders, 
fine $15. Another defendant for a like 
offense was fined $50, and sentenced three 
months at House of Correction; latter sus- 
pended for one year. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon two 
cows, defendant pleaded guilty and was put 
on probation for one year. 

Cruelly killing a dog by shooting, plea of 
nolo accepted, offender fined $25. 

Permitting a horse to be subjected to un- 
necessary cruelty and suffering, defendant 
sentenced one month to House of Correction. 

For cruelly abandoning a cat, offender, 
upon a plea of nolo, was fined $10. 

Working a horse with galled shoulders, 
offender convicted, case filed. 

For allowing his dog with one ear cut 
off, to go untreated, owner was fined $20. 

On an application to the court for an 
order to kill a horse, order was granted and 
horse destroyed with no value. 

For knowingly and wilfully subjecting a 
horse to unnecessary cruelty and suffering, 
a “hit and run” driver of an auto was 
found guilty and case was placed on file, 
with suspension of auto license for one year, 


| 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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What’s in a NameP 


E heartily concur in the sentiments 

expressed in the following editori- 

al, taken from one of the prominent Bos- 
ton dailies :— 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has long 
experienced a more or less great degree 
of inconvenience because of its name. 

The name is too long. It is too long for 
convenience. More important than that, it 
is decidedly one word too long, and that 
word is “Massachusetts.” 

The use of the word “Massachusetts” in 
the title leads many persons to believe that 
it is a state institution, receiving state sup- 
port, and that therefore every citizen has 
a right to receive from the society any 
service he might demand from a state in- 
stitution. 

The truth of the matter is that the hu- 
mane work of the society is carried on by 
the aid of memberships, bequests and con- 
tributions. No financial aid has ever been 
received from state or city. 

Yet the society does everything it can 
with funds available—and more are needed 
right now—to give the finest kind of ser- 
vice. 


Anything but Fair Play 


T is shooting time on the New England 

coast. From the water one sees, stand- 
ing on the sandy beach, an enormous effigy 
of a Canada goose, as tall as a small man. 
Back of it is what seems to be a thicket. 
Perhaps some kindly soul has put out food 
for the migrating flocks, and the counter- 
feit goose is there to direct and welcome 
them. 

But let us see what the thicket holds. 
Ten or a dozen men occupy a cleverly 
camouflaged building that reminds one, not 
inaptly, of a dug-out on the battle front. 
They are whiling away the time with re- 
freshments and cards. Large-bore guns 
are at hand. A bell tinkles; it is the signal 
that geese are sighted. Each hunter mans 
a gun balanced on a rest in a slot in the 
wall that commands a view of the beach. 
The flying flock draws in. At just the right 
moment a company flock of trained decoy 
geese are liberated by attendants and 
these circle and call and toll in the wild 
birds, which alight on the beach or the 
water. When all are properly disposed be- 
fore the guns, and each gunner has cov- 
ered as many as possible, another signal is 
given, and the hunters shoot all at once. If 
any of the geese escape, the hunt is to 
that extent a failure. 

This is condensed from a detailed de- 
scription of goose gunning as practised a 
few years ago on the Massachusetts coast. 
If the method has been modified to make it 
any less murderous or more sportsmanlike, 
we would be glad to learn the details. But 
we fear, from the protests that have greet- 
ed the recent announcement restricting the 
number of live goose decoys, that the meth- 
od is still in use. At any rate, its effect is 
still with us. 

When shall we attain a degree of intel- 
ligence and fair-mindedness that shall de- 
clare war without quarter on the baiting 
and decoying within reach of our guns of 
the vanishing remnant of our wild fowl? 

—Nature Magazine 
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AND MERCY TO 
\ Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration 
CuHarves G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 
Puiuip Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Repr tatives 
Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C........... Chile 
Anthony Schmidt....... ...Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo. .... . .. Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley... . ... Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé............. Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton.......... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathershee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


He Was Formerly One of Our 


Vice-Presidents 


The following from the Boston Amer- 
ican is worthy tribute: 


Dr. Samuel W. Stratton was great 
enough to be director of the Bureau of 
Standards and president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

He was great enough to be the friend 
of a blind dog faithfully at his side when 
death came. 

In olden days, the quality of a man was 
often judged by his kindness, or lack of it, 
to dumb animals. 

There is hardly a better test. It is so 
difficult for some “brave” men to resist 
the temptation to vent their spleen, anger 
or irritation upon a helpless animal, in- 
capable of defending itself. 

True gentility, the essence of fine char- 
acter, treats all the lowly with dignity and 
kindliness, whether they be human or ani- 


mals. And the dog repays it with faith- 
ful devotion. Hard times don’t sour his 
friendship. 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 
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The Personnel 


E can’t all go to Morocco. Many 
of us would visit Fez if we could. 
The first thing we would want to 
see would be the American Fondouk. Pic- 
tures of that we have seen. Here is the 
picture of those who are in charge of the 
splendid work it is doing and their helpers: 
The two at the left of the photograph 
and the two at the right are natives. The 
one with the bicycle is the messenger or 
inspector. The young man in the center is 
our efficient secretary general, F. E. Fil- 
leul, at his left, Mr. Charles Brown, our 
able superintendent, who has most gener- 
ously brought to our work a knowledge 
of affairs and an experience that has been 
invaluable. 
Mr. Filleul writes :— 


The actual capacity for horses in the 
Fondouk is, without crowding, twenty- 
four, not counting two box-stalls, an emer- 
gency room, and two isolated stalls in the 
addition for contagious cases. 

We are generally averaging thirty per 
day, counting the out-patients who are 
treated in the emergency room. 

We are sometimes asked why we do not 
have more quarters for horses. The an- 
swer is simple; horses have so much larg- 
er cash value than the donkeys, that their 
owners, as a rule, being better off than any 
other class of natives, give them more 
care and attention, and feel great pride in 
their appearance. 

In the first nine months of 1931 we have 
put to sleep 152 large animals, at a cost, 
including transportation, within $100. 

In the whole of 1930 we put to rest 126 
large animals but at a cost of $240. To 
explain this difference in expense it is 
necessary to say that a number of valu- 
able animals were terribly injured in 
motor accidents, and to enhance our philan- 
thropy we assisted several owners toward 
getting a new horse or mule, as his only 
capital was vested in his draught animal. 

It has proved good propaganda to the 
Fondouk as the natives have brought to us 
some pitiable objects, thus we were able all 
this last summer severely to reprimand 
the owners for not bringing them to us at 
a stage of their illnesses when a cure 


might have been effected. Then we could eas- 
ily persuade them to get another to put to 
work, and we would relieve them of any fur- 
ther expense of the present exhausted ani- 
mal. Formerly the natives would get it out- 
side the walls and abandon it alive. Occasion- 
ally we gave 10 francs (40 cents) to soften 
the scolding and start this native off to 
buy a new one. 

In nine months (the first three quarters) 
of 1930 our entries were 391 large animals, 
while so far this year they are 681. 

Total expense, September, 1931: $359. 


Miss Gilbert in Maine 


Miss Gilbert, our humane education 
worker in the schools of Maine, is hav- 
ing a most cordial welcome wherever she 
goes from superintendents, principals and 
teachers. The State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in addition to other complimentary 
things relative to her work, writes: “I 
hope you will find your work in Maine very 
pleasant, and I am sure it will be of great 
value to our school children. Any move- 
ment to assist in teaching kindness to our 
dumb animals has the whole-hearted ap- 
proval and backing of the Department.” 


Believe It if You Can 


A Mr. Loughborough, secretary of the 
International Cat Society, is reported to 
have said at a meeting of the Society at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, that there 
are 120,000,000 cats in the United States. 
We wonder when he began to count them. 
He says each cat kills 50 birds a year. Six 
billion birds killed a year by cats! We’re 
not strong on figures but 6,000,000,000 
birds if they averaged, spread out, six 
inches in width, from tip of one wing to 
tip of the other, would form a line of dead 
birds which would reach nearly twenty- 
three times around the globe. According to 
these figures if there are any cats in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Mexico and the islands of the seas 
half as deadly as those in the United States, 
all the birds of the world should have dis- 
appeared long ago. It is said figures can’t 
lie. It has also been said, “All men are liars.” 
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Grand Rapids Convention 


HILE the attendance at the an- 

nual meeting of the American Hu- 
mane Association, held October 19-22 at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was not quite so 
large as in some previous meetings, an 
unusually fine spirit of harmony and help- 
fulness was manifested on all sides. In 
his annual report, President Sydney H. 
Coleman stressed the danger threatened 
by so-called mock bull-fights in this coun- 
try, the cruelty displayed in jungle films, 
the progress of the anti-steel trap cam- 
paign, and the advances in humane edu- 
cation. A variety of subjects was covered 
in papers offered by expert humane workers 
during the two days devoted to the cause 
of animal protection. 

The report of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
chairman of the committee on humane 
slaughtering, was presented, the substantial 
facts of which have already appeared in 
Our Dumb Animals. About one hundred 
attended the banquet at which topics relat- 
ing to animal protection were discussed. 
The subject of humane education was ably 
presented by Rev. A. P. Wilson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Mrs. Charles M. Kindel, presi- 
dent Kent County Humane Society, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Miss Frances E. Clarke 
of the American S. P. C. A., New York City. 

Matters relating to child protection filled 
the program for the last two days. At the 
business session, all the officers of the 
Association were re-elected. 


About Our Calendar 


Extract from a letter to the American 
Humane Education Society from the wife 
of a prominent business man in California: 

“Enclosed find $1.80 for a dozen calen- 
dars. I give these out to the children of 
my husband’s clients and the parents are 
very appreciative. Last year he gave one 
of the calendars, with a dollar bill, to a 
ten-year-old girl, and the mother called up 
and said she was so glad he sent it, as she 
was trying to teach her girl kindness to 
animals.” 

This correspondent regretted that she 
had not more funds available for the pur- 
chase and distribution of these calendars. 
What better Christmas remembrance can 
you send to a home where there are grow- 
ing children, or to a teacher? 

Orders will be filled promptly so long as 
the supply lasts, at the following prices: 
20 cents per single copy; two for 35 cents; 
$1.80 per dozen, post-paid to any address. 


Mrs. F. E. Cheesborough of Galveston, 
who has been doing very effective work 
as humane education chairman of the 
Texas Parent-Teacher Association, has 
recently been elected recording secretary 
of the Texas State Humane Society. 


Bright and blessed is the time, 
Sorrows end and joys begin, 
While the bells with merry chime, 
Ring the day of plenty in! 
But the happy tide to hail, 
With a sigh or with a tear! 
Heigho! 
I hardly know,— 
Christmas comes but once a year. 


THoMAS Hoop 
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Saving the Swallows in Europe 


HE swallows on their journey south- 
wards in Europe in the fall were sur- 
prised by a sudden cold that set in 
and from want of food had to take refuge 
—many thousands in a weakened state— 
in flats, offices and factories in Vienna. The 
Austrian Society for the Protection of 
Animals began immediately to alleviate 
their condition. From all over Austria, and 
even from the near Czechoslovakia, thou- 
sands of swallows packed in cases were 
sent to the Society by railway and by au- 
tocars and found there a kind reception 
and plenty of food in heated rooms. The 
whole Austrian population, young and old, 
from near and far, participated in a touch- 
ing way in this life-saving action. The 
second day of delivery the first transport 
with 6,000 swallows started by aeroplane 
to Venice. From then, uninterrupted trans- 
ports by autocar or aeroplane started, 
which carried the little guests to warmer 
districts. The destina- 
tion of the _ trans- 
ports was later 
changed to Istanbul. 
The Austrian Soci- 
ety saved _ within 
eight days 32,000 
swallows. And _ this 
despite terrible 
economic crisis from 
which the Austrian 
people suffer, and de- 
spite the fact that 
their means are ex- 
tremely limited, espe- 
cially compared to 
those of foreign so- 
cieties for protection 
of animals. 
Unfortunately, the 
Austrian Society 
could do work only 
in Austria, so that 


in the adjoining AUSTRIAN SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANI-— 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia, hundreds of 
thousands of swallows miserably perished 
from cold and hunger. The Austrian 
Society has :tried in the last few years 
to found such protecting societies in cen- 
tral Europe, in Bucharest, Czernowitz and 
Sofia. A further development is _neces- 
sary, but unfortunately the required means 
are wanting. The Austrian Society there- 
fore appeals to the public to put further 
means at its disposal for the expansion of 
this good work. His Excellency, the former 
Prime Minister Julius Maniu, has sent a 
letter of thanks to the Society for its ac- 
tivity in Roumania. 

Among the directors of the Austrian 
Animal Protection League are Franz 


Lehar, composer of “The Merry Widow,” 
and Maria Jeritza, the opera singer. Those 
interested in the work of the League should 
address Hans Dory, manager, Sensengasse 
5, Vienna IX, Austria. 


countries in central MALS. TRANSPORTING SWALLOWS FROM VIENNA TO 


Europe, Jugoslavia, 


for Careful Drivers 


“Consideration and care for animal life 
on the highways might well be taken as a 
test of a driver’s fitness to operate an auto- 
mobile. Since kindness and general watch- 
fulness are recognized characteristics of a 
good operator, the person who is not care- 
ful to protect dogs, cats, and other animals 
cannot be classed as a cautious driver.” 

These are among the comments offered 
in a statement on the accident toll among 
pets and other animals, issued by the Pub- 
lic Safety Department of the California 
State Automobile Association. 


Christmas for the Horses 


If, as last year, conditions in Post Office 
Square prevent the holding of the annual 
Christmas tree for horses, the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. will send out its trucks to 
carry generous boxes of grain, vegetables 
and fruit to various parts of the city 
where horses are most numerous. The ob- 
ject lesson is too valuable to be missed. 
Friends interested in this service will not 
forget to send contributions to make it as 
successful as it has been in previous years. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE BY AEROPLANE 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
* An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, Chairman 
of Chase Harris Forbes Corporation, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

“The happy Christmas comes once more, 
The heavenly guest is at the door, 
The blessed words the shepherds thrill, 


The joyous tidings—Peace, good-will!” 
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Prophetic Words 


CARCELY a year after he had launched 

the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Geo. T, An- 
gell made a trip abroad, visiting many of 
the great continental cities in furtherance 
of his plan of international humane edu- 
cation and reporting his experiences and 
results to the American press. In 1869 he 
addressed the representatives of the so- 
cieties of the world assembled in Interna- 
tional Congress at Zurich, Switzerland, 
urging them to every possible effort in 
their respective nations to put an end to 
wars, and closed with these memorable 
words :— 


“We are striving to unite all religious 
and political parties in the dissemination 
of a humane literature through the schools 
of the world, and thus not only insure the 
protection of animals, but also the preven- 
tion of crime, wars, and other forms of 
violence. When the leading minds of the 


world shall act together on this question, 
and the children of all nations shall be 
humanely educated, wars will cease.” 


Acme Newspictures Inc. 


Dog Leads Blind Man from Fire 


Their labors interrupted by fire, 100 men and women, 
75 of them blind, formed a human chain and fled from the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind in Pittsburgh 
last October. Clouds of smoke from burning broom straw 
billowed through the building as the 75 blind people and 
25 girl stenographers and secretaries placed their hands 
on each other’s shoulder and marched out of the build- 
ing. The picture shows one of the blind inmates with his 
dog which led him from the burning building to safety. 
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Animals as Jumpers 
L. E. EUBANKS 


MONG the larger land animals, I 
doubt if any can perform a longer 
broad jump than the horse. Horses have 
been known to jump from thirty-three to 
thirty-seven feet, though they cannot re- 
peat it until they regain equilibrium and 
take another run. 

But a kangaroo, though thirty feet is 
about the limit of his jump, can rebound 
instantly for another thirty—and keep it 
up until he tires. And the kangaroo has 
relatives who almost equal him in bound- 
ing over the ground—the wallaby, the 
kangaroo rat, and the bandicoot. 

The most graceful jumpers are _ the 
sheep, goat and antelope. For accuracy 
in landing on any spot big enough to hold 
their four hoofs, they are unbeatable. 
These fearless and sure-footed animals, 
such as the chamois and the African klip- 
springer, usually place all four feet to- 
gether when they make the spring, and 
land in the same position. Their sense of 
balance and judgment of distance are well 
nigh perfect. 

A chamois or a mountain 
goat will think nothing of 
leaping across a yawning 
chasm or upward several 
times its own height to a tiny 
rocky perch, only a few 
inches wide, where the 
slightest miscalculation 
would mean a plunge into 
an abyss. 

The jerboa, not much big- 
ger than a mouse but with 
tremendously powerful hind 
legs for its size, is a marvel- 
ous jumper. He can clear 
nine feet at a leap, and, like 
the kangaroo, instantly re- 
peat it for an incredible time. 

Our American bullfrog, 
though he is by no means as 
fast in a series of leaps as 
the jerboa, can accomplish 
ten feet in the broad jump— 
and five feet in the high 
jump! 

It is not commonly known 
that mice jump well, but a 
tiny one of the Canadian 
species easily leaps five feet, 
which, considering its size, 
is remarkable. 

Doubtless you are famil- 
iar with the jumping of 
dogs; but I think their power 
along this line is generally 
overestimated. Of course, 
dogs of the greyhound fam- 
ee ily make great jumps, both 
horizontally and vertically; 
also, the Doberman-pinscher 
is quite a jumper; but the 
average run of dogs, unless 
specially trained, do not 
show up particularly well in 
such a test. I know from ex- 
perience that four feet is a 
very good performance in 
the high jump, for the aver- 
age dog. I know that dogs 
often get over higher barriers, 
by leaping up part way then 
scrambling over the top. 
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Broadcasting for the Dog 
Station KOM O, Seattle 


Question: A handful of citizens of Bel- 
lingham, Washington, have presented a 
petition to our city council, asking that 
dogs be prohibited from leaving their own- 
er’s property, the latter to be fined up to 
one hundred dollars if the law is violated. 
Would like to hear your comment on this 
issue. 


Answer Well — It appears to me 
that here is a case for toleration on both 
sides. The movement in question probably 
had its origin in the minds of persons who 
own open lawns or flower gardens. They 
naturally resent the incursions of thought- 
less canines. They reason—to employ a 
phrase of heraldry—that the dog is rampant 
and the garden couchant—the dog is ac- 
tive and the garden passive, which would 
fix the responsibility for actual damage 
upon the owner of the dog. However, when 
we consider the small amount of damage 
done by dogs, the remedy is unduly severe. 
It means that all dogs are to be jailed be- 
fore the commission of a crime. . : 
While this argument would not apply to a 
horse or a cow, there is a tangible differ- 
ence in that neither of the animals men- 
tioned are so closely related, by ties of 
friendship and association, to the animal 
we call man. 


In this question there are two items for 
consideration. The first that of damage, 
which is the minor item. The second that 
of the traditional relationship which has 
existed for centuries between the dog and 
his master. My dog is a member of the 
family. Not in the sense that he eats at 
the table, sleeps in bed, and takes a part 
in the family conversation; but in the 
sense that he is ready and willing to make 
any sacrifice demanded of him, that he is 
a true friend, a royal companion, and a 
never-ending source of pleasure. As such, 
he becomes an essential part of my hap- 
piness. 


I would oppose the Bellingham plan, for 
the reason that when the law restricts the 
liberty of my dog, my own liberty is cur- 
tailed, and persons should come before gar- 
dens. To imprison all dogs is tantamount 
to saying we shall no longer be permitted 
to enjoy the companionship of the most 
faithful creatures on earth. Such a law 
is not only an infringement upon the rights 
of the dog, but upon the rights of his mas- 
ter. A dog cooped up, becomes morose and 
savage like a man in jail. The very qual- 
ities which have endeared him to men are 
impaired or submerged. The sunlight goes 
out of his life when he is denied the priv- 
ilege of a romp with those he loves. As I 
value freedom, I ask the same blessing for 
my dog. As he loves me and serves me— 
to that degree must I be loyal to him. 

The dog is the one animal in all of cre- 
ation that epitomizes pure fidelity. He em- 
phasizes to me, more clearly than it could 
be done otherwise, the meaning of an im- 
mutable, everlasting friendship. He loves 
me, notwithstanding my faults, and my 
moments of impatience and forgetfulness. 
I may be nothing but a miserable, insignifi- 
cant entity, in the eyes of the world at 
large, but to my dog, I am the glorified 
god of an unswerving devotion. He be- 


lieves in me. He trusts me. He depends 
upon me, and I know beyond question that 
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he loves me. Am I to disregard these vir- 
tues just because some unthinking humans 
believe he has no soul? I couldn’t do this 
if I tried. 

Some one has said: It is better to bear 
the ills of too much liberty, than to suffer 
the restrictions imposed by too much in- 
tolerance, despotism, or tyranny. This 
principle has its application here. Surely 
we should be able to make some allowance 
for the frailties of those four-footed 
friends who cling to us through no motives 
of hypocrisy. Such loyalty deserves con- 
sideration. 

As I write this, my own dog sits on the 
floor by my chair, and in his honest ex- 
pressive eyes, there is faith, and trust, and 
a worship that will last until his days are 
done. He seems to say, I have only you to 
stand between me and the hardships of a 
cruel world. I know you will not betray 
me. . . . And so, this trust I keep. 


Dr. SETH C. MAKER 


The Dog Becomes a Railroad 


Passenger 
LEO I. MOONEY 


HOSE remarkably intelligent dogs 

which we have all seen guiding their 
blind masters and mistresses through traf- 
fic in large and small cities have come in 
for just recognition as passengers to be 
accorded the same privilege as their own- 
ers on the trains of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, for General W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the company, recently 
issued a decree that henceforth such dogs 
may share the accommodations of their 
masters or mistresses, when proper creden- 
tials are presented, and without charge. 
General Atterbury feels, and very proper- 
ly, that blind persons traveling on rail- 
roads should not be without the service and 
companionship of their faithful dogs. He 
says: 

“Only dogs which have passed the rigid 
tests and for which traveling permits have 
been issued by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., will be admitted to pas- 
senger accommodations. These dogs have 
become invaluable aides to their masters, 
as well as inseparable companions, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad feels that its blind 
passengers should not be deprived of their 
constant guardianship.” 

Truly, a remarkable and well deserved 
tribute to dogs which have well earned the 
privilege. 


Death on the Highways 


With paved roads and fast automobiles 
on the increase, the number of birds and 
animals killed on highways mounts stead- 
ily every year, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Very few small birds can fly faster than 
twenty-five miles an hour, and small land 
animals move much more slowly, specialists 
of the biological survey point out, so they 
have no chance whatever with a fast motor 
car. 

In the prairie regions of the country 
ground squirrels and jack rabbits suffer 
most, while in the autumn in the Eastern 
states the box tortoise is perhaps the chief 
victim. And the destruction of wild life, 
goes on with ever-increasing magnitude! 
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A Wild Game Nursery 


LEE McCRAE 


the wild deer of the Southwest! 

The Tahquitz Reserve of 25,600 
acres, with the lordly Mt. San Jacinto for 
its center-piece, has been dedicated to this 
splendid little creature, and, incidentally, 


A T last a real refuge and nursery for 


STRAWBERRY CREEK RUSHING 
DOWN THE SIDE OF MT. SAN 
JACINTO 


other wild life of this section. The deer is 
a pale form of the Rocky Mountain species, 
but it has never been very common and is 
undoubtedly of Mexican origin. Uncle Sam, 
realizing its value, has decided that pro- 
tection is necessary if it is not to follow 
the trail of the buffalo, antelope, mountain 
sheep, elk and moose—the trail of extinc- 
tion. 

What a pity that we wasteful Americans 
were in such a hurry to possess the land 
that we failed to domesticate those ani- 
mals! Only the turkey and dog, tamed by 
the more patient Indians, are made to 
dwell in harmony with our other barnyard 
creatures; the rest we call “game” and 
the game seems to have been to destroy. 

The Reserve is well adapted for its pur- 
pose. The favorite food of the animals is 
the tender twigs of brush, berries and 
acorns. In the canyon jungles they will 
eat arrow-weed willows, screw-beans and 
ironweed; they nip the evergreen leaves of 
the buckthorn, wild buckwheat, and even 
survive on desert stuff such as mesquite, 
cacti, and mescal, when forced down into 
the valley for the sake of water. 

Three-fourths of the year they stay near 
the tops of the mountains in places where 
the foot of man has never trod, but are 
driven down as snow falls too deeply on 
the heights. They are great chums with 
the mountain sheep, also fast disappear- 


ing, living in the closest harmony. Both 
are extremely keen-scented, keen-sighted, 
and sharp of hearing. 

Saving these handsome, valuable animals 
is not a mere philanthropy. It is a bit of 
genuine thrift. Besides, perpetuating them 
is our only means of utilizing the mpuntain 
brush and grasses and of deriving benefit 
or income from these inaccessible hills. 
Now that the Reserve is established there 
is going on in a quiet way much scientific 
study of the deer, many experiments in 
their breeding and culture. 

The Tahquitz Reserve, large as it is, is 
merely a section of the huge Cleveland 
National Forest which comprises 813,506 
acres and contains six different ranges of 
mountains, all of them essential to the 
water supply of Southern California. The 
United States game laws apply all over 
the great tract, of course, but the Tah- 
quitz part has been set aside as a special 
nursery with no “open season.” Therefore 
it becomes a safe place for the wild crea- 
tures to multiply. 

And theirs is a scenic place. Mt. San 
Jacinto is easily the most striking peak in 
America, for it rises without foothills from 
the floor of the Colorado desert and the 
flat mesas of Riverside county on the west. 
Through much of the year it wears a 
crown of snow while its feet are burning 
in hot sands. Indian tradition clusters 
about it as around no other mountain in 
California. In such a place as this we may 
hope to increase our deer-herds like those 
of Alaska where in nineteen years a herd 
of 1,280 has become 250,000 in numbers. 
We have the hills, the feed, the stock, and 
at last we have the national foresight to 
make use of this wonderful inheritance. 
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FRIENDLY LITTLE CREATURE IN 
THE “WILD GAME NURSERY” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and eighteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during October. Of 
these, 182 were in Massachusetts, 174 in 
Maine, 69 in Rhode Island, 56 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 47 in Virginia, 41 in Texas, 37 in 
Illinois, nine in Tennessee, and one each 
in Georgia, Indiana and Missouri. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 183,418 


For Benefit of Pupils 


Illustrated lectures on animals, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts S. rs C. 
A., were given by L. Raymond Talbot, in 
October, in high schools in Holbrook, Som- 
erset, Westport, and Worcester; and in 
junior high schools in Holbrook, Westport, 
Longmeadow, Ware, Saugus, and Clifton- 
dale. There were altogether 2,735 pupils in 
the various audiences. 


The Cat 


A cat is one of the greatest mothers in 
creation. It is one of the most helpless of 
all dumb animals. It is one of the most 
grateful of animals. All it asks in life is 
food, shelter and kindness. All these things 
can be easily accorded. It is not on earth 
of its own accord. It must play some part 
in the Divine plan. So why not rescue a 
cat when it is in trouble? Why not feed it 
when it hungers? Why not give it water 
when it thirsts? Why not be kind to it 
when it does not intentionally annoy? The 
prejudice against cats, the antipathy to 
cats, rests upon ignorance. Every lover of 
cats, and there are many of them, knows 
that they are among the most attractive 
animals God has placed on earth. You are 
merely carrying out a part of the Divine 
plan when you are kind to a cat. 

—Daily News, Medford, Ore. 


Scattering Seeds 


Like all other philan- 
thropic organizations, we 
receive letters from all sorts 
and conditions of men, and 
from those of varying ages, 
from children hardly able to 
write their names to octo- 
genarians. One of the latest 
that has come contains an 
order for 100 Band of Mercy 
pins and 100 pledge cards, 
sent by a dear woman, who 
writes that she has passed 
eighty years of age, saying, 
“T hope the little cards and 
badges may do good. I give 
them here and there.” 

What a benediction is this 
to us all! 
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The Rifle Boy 


WILLIAM P. SCHRAMM 


f(3OR more than a year Johnny had been 
| persistent in his demand for a rifle; if 
not at Christmas, then for his birthday. He 
was twelve years old now, and the excuse 
that he was still too young to have a rifle 
was no longer valid. There was nothing un- 
usual in Johnny’s request. He simply had 
the instinctive makings of a hunter in him, 
just as all normal-minded boys of his age 
have and are therefore eager to prove their 
prowess with a firearm. But the thought of 
Johnny roaming over the fields and through 
woods killing such birds and other harmless 
creatures as would come within the range of 
his rifle was as repellent to his parents as 
the thought of the youngster having some- 
thing that might cause a real tragedy. 

So when Johnny’s birthday rolled around 
again there was not a little disappointment 
on his part when he discovered that his 
present from Dad and Mother was a camera 
instead of the much hoped for rifle. Johnny’s 
parents were of the mind that it would 
solve their difficulty temporarily again, 
which it did. The camera being something 
new, it of course interested the youngster. 

However, it did not serve to keep the 
much desired rifle off his mind for long. 
Then came the day that proved the turning 
point in Johnny’s life. It was a clear, sun- 
shiny October day. Johnny was out in the 
yard with his camera snapping any object 
that struck his fancy. Suddenly a loud 
honk, honk attracted his attention. Looking 
upward Johnny beheld a long wedge of low- 
flying migratory wild geese approaching. 
On the impulse of the moment the youngster 
pointed his camera at the geese and clicked 
the shutter. 

When the print developed from the film 
arrived—it was a picture that would have 
sent a professional photographer of wild 
life into an ecstasy of delight! It had been 
sheer luck of course, Johnny’s perfect tak- 
ing of that wedge of wild geese. But it 
was the turning-point in the life of a 
healthy, normal-minded youngster. He set 
to taking pictures of wild life in his vicin- 
ity with an enthusiasm that had no end. 
His parents gave him due encouragement. 
He forgot about the rifle entirely. His cam- 
era became his field companion. 

Among the many things that Johnny dis- 
covered was that the shooting of a bird or 
an animal with a camera required far more 


prowess and strategy on his part than 
shooting them with a rifle. A severe test 
was the case of the humming bird. It took 
Johnny several days to find the nest of this 
elusive bird’s mate. Then it took eight days 
of patient unfruitful trying on his part be- 
fore he was able to get close enough with 
his camera to snap this timid mother while 
she was on her nest. But, eventually, he 
succeeded, and as he pressed the shutter, a 
greater thrill passed through him than if 
he had pressed the trigger of a gun. Fur- 
thermore, the picture was well worth his 
patient efforts. 

Too, Johnny acquired the feeling that the 
winning of the confidence of the shy in- 
habitants of the woods, their permitting him 
to come near them without fear, gave a 
pleasanter thrill than picking up a creature 
writhing in the agony of death from a gun 
wound; it was a thrill that stayed with him 
a long time. He learned so many interesting 
things about the creatures of the wild, how 
they worked and played, loved, hated, built 
their homes, reared their young, and many 
other things. He found it a keen pleasure 
to take home from the library the books 
written by learned naturalists and to check 
up on them to see how their discoveries 
coincided with his. 

Johnny’s photograph collection of birds 
and animals grew steadily. It was his 
greatest pride. There was nothing that he 
liked more than to show his prints to ad- 
miring relatives and acquaintances, who 
marveled over his achievements; the pic- 
tures spoke clearer than words of the lad’s 
ingenuity and patience exercised in getting 
results. His room was made beautiful by 
decorating its walls with the pictures. The 
room was a much sought mecca to which he 
took his chums. That they envied him was 
unmistakable. 

One evening the superintendent of 
Johnny’s school, having heard about his 
photographs, came to his home to look at 
the collection. While looking at the prints, 
Johnny noticed that the superintendent was 
placing the pictures of the most interesting 
subjects in a separate pile. When the col- 
lection had been examined the superintend- 
ent asked Johnny to let him take the 
selected photos he had placed in the pile, 
with him. Being vague as to the man’s 
motive and unwilling to part with any of 
his precious pictures, Johnny was reluctant 
to do so. But upon being assured that they 
would be returned to him in a short time, 
as they duly were, he gave in. 

The zenith in Johnny’s happiness was 
reached when some weeks later upon enter- 
ing his school class-room he beheld enlarge- 
ments of his prints, beautifully colored and 
framed, hanging on the room’s walls. The 
work of the superintendent, the enlarged 
pictures, would hang on the walls and be 
used as references by classes in their stud- 
ies of wild life long after Johnny’s golden 
school days were behind him. 

At the present time Johnny is well on 
his way to becoming a naturalist, and time 
will tell to what heights he will attain. 


Who will not Mercie unto others show, 
How can he Mercie ever hope to have? 
SPENSER, “Faery Queen” 
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Fido’s Christmas Musings 


Overheard by NIXON WATERMAN 


It’s coming Christmastime again and, though I’m just a dog, 
I wish I knew some clever way I could employ to jog 

The minds of those about me and impress on them the fact 
That even dogs appreciate a kindly Christmas act. 


I know that Santa Claus will bring, to all good girls, and 
boys, > 

Whatever they are yearning for, to swell their Christmas joys, 

And while I understand he’s fond of reindeer, don’t you see, 

So far as I have heard, he never owned a dog like me. 


I wouldn’t boast, but, just the same, I think I’m pretty good 
And do as well as any self-respecting canine should, 

I don’t go ballyhooing at the autos as they pass; 

I do not tramp through flower-beds nor dig up yards of grass. 


I’m too much of a gentleman to chase a neighbor’s cat! 

My master would chastise me if I did a thing like that, 

For it’s the master, don’t you know? that cures a dog of 
“kinks”; 

The dog is but an outward sign of what the master thinks. 


And so I wish when neighbors give a dog a sorry name 
They’d realize the master is the one to bear the blame: 

He really is the one who dons his poor dog’s hairy clothes 

And does things: it is not his dog as thoughtless folks suppose. 


When folks go in a neighbor’s house, the master is the one 

Who paws their gowns and licks their cheeks until they’re quite 
undone. 

*Tis really he who scratches fleas. Oh, why will he endure 

This evil when he knows full well ’tis something he can cure? 


If I could have one Christmas wish, ’twould truly be, I fear, 
That every man should, with his dog, trade places once a year, 
And that, a little while before the Christmastime, so when 
The happy day arrived he’d not forget his poor dog then. 


He’d think about the food and drink and where the dog must 
sleep, 

The dog who does his very best to earn his board and keep: 

And dog and master both would be lots happier through the 
year 

Bathed in the pleasant memories of kindly Christmas cheer. 


A Thirteen-Year-Old Farmer 


In the New Hamphshire Troubadour, a periodical issued 
in the interests of the natural attractions of that state, is 
this interesting paragraph about a juvenile farmer: 

“Jeanne Phelps, thirteen, who lives with her mother and 
grandmother on a farm near New Boston every summer, 
takes care of two horses and her own flock of hens. She 
waters, feeds, and cleans the horses, and handles her 
chickens like a young business woman. She had 190 hens 
this past summer. Not many girls have more real enjoy- 
ment. Jeanne would like to live on the farm all the time.” 

There must be many young readers of this page who take 
care of an animal either on a farm or on suburban estates. 
We would be glad to hear from such children with a brief 
account of just what work they have to do and how they 
do it. Address all letters to Children’s Page, Our Dumb 
Animals, Boston, Mass. 


Waiting for Santa Claus 


HENRY CHARLES SUTER 


ERE we have “Teddy,” the dog, and “Tabby,” the cat, 
talking about Christmas. Teddy has just told Tabby that 
he overhead somebody say that there wasn’t any Santa Claus. 
When Tabby heard that, it nearly made her cry. But soon she 
was cheered up by Teddy, and they decided that there must 
be a Santa Claus, because hadn’t they seen all the good things 
that Santa Claus had brought them every Christmas? 
Anyway, they have had their stockings hung up ready for 
Santa Claus, and why shouldn’t they do the same as all the 
other boys and girls? They know that Christmas is the time 
when they get some extra fine tid-bits, and since birds and 
horses have Christmas-trees wherein they find some dainty 
morsels for the festive season, why shouldn’t they have their 
stockings hung also? 
Yes, in spite of the depression, there is still a Santa Claus, 
and we shall all find it so again this Christmas. 


The Music Students Band of Mercy, Columbia, S. C., an- 
nounces that it is to have a service station once a week, 
where the people who are interested may get advice, regis- 
ter complaints, or inquire for pets. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING IN THE NURSERY 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


MALIBU, Vance Joseph Hoyt. 

Not since the advent of “Bambi,” by 
Felix Salten, several years ago, has so 
gripping a tale of creatures of the wilds 
been told by any nature writer. The au- 
thor of “Malibu” stands in the front rank 
of the naturalists; his study and observa- 
tions have been close and thorough, his de- 
scriptive powers are unsurpassed. This 
and previous nature books amply attest 
the facts. 

Basing the story of “Malibu” upon his 
theory that two wild animals of different 
species, though normally enemies, if reared 
together from infancy, would lose their 
malignancy toward each other and become 
the best of friends, he proves his tenet with 
a fawn and a puma cub. The experiment 
is rich in revelation. The two fine speci- 
mens grow to maturity, encounter the dan- 
gers of all wild life in the forests and can- 
yons of the West; cope with their mutual 
enemies of which human kind is the great- 
est and worst, and maintain the friend- 
ship, at times affection, formed in infancy, 
until “Malibu” a magnificent five-point 
buck, is transported to safety in Sequoia 
National Park. It is a story that will thrill 
the most discriminating animal lovers and 
amaze even those who are not. 

Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known 
animal artist, presents some of his typical 
illustrations. 

272 pp. $2. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 


BRAVE TALES OF REAL DOGS, Eleanor 
Fairchild Pease. 


A glance at this colorful collection of 
short stories of famous and heroic dogs is 
enough to insure the volume a host of 
readers. One meets again with several of 
those outstanding realities, like “Chinook” 
who led Admiral Byrd’s dog team in Ant- 
arctica, “Barry” the life-saving hero of the 
Alps, “Owney,” “Gelert,” “Sirrah” and 
“Balto,” whose deeds of valor, whose loyalty 
and sagacity earned for them a high and 
enduring place in the records of dogdom. 
And many others are included in the twenty- 
one chapters of this most attractive book. 

Here is an ideal animal book for the 
Christmas gift seeker. Its stories of all the 
canine characters are vividly told and au- 
thentic. It is superbly illustrated by an 
artist of rare skill and technique. 

160 pp. $1.50, net, Albert Whitman & 
Co., Chicago. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of- 
| fers a reward of $20 for evidence which 
will convict for the criminal offense of 
abandoning a cat, in this State. 


OUR DUMB 


A Vigorous Protest 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 


Once more the open hunting season is 
at hand, and once more that great army 
of over six million brave (?) men and boys 
go forth in this country armed with hunt- 
ing licenses and shot-guns or rifles to kill 
and maim or destroy,—what? Not a for- 
eign foe, nor invading army, but millions 
of innocent and harmless birds and ani- 
mals, which not only do no harm in most 
cases, but do an immense amount of good. 

In this country, we are annually spend- 
ing many millions of dollars in subduing 
the numerous insect pests, and then we li- 
cense an army of men and boys to go out 
and kill the birds who are our greatest 
help in subduing these same pests. From 
a purely economic point of view, isn’t that 
a foolish thing to do? And from an aesthet- 
ic point of view, is it not equally foolish? 
The quail, the partridge, the woodcock and 
pheasant and many other insect-destroy- 
ing friends are nearly extinct, killed off, 
just for the fun of the thing, by an army 
of gunners who might be, and ought to be, 
in some better business. Call it sport, if 
you will, I call it a needless and cruel 
“Slaughter of the Innocents.” 

Isn’t it about time that a so-called Chris- 
tian civilization should abolish that relic 
of savagery and barbarism—the open hunt- 
ing season? We have just succeeded in 
passing an anti-trapping law. Now let us 
all get together and pass some anti-shoot- 
ing laws. For without legislation, we really 
can’t accomplish anything in the way of 
protection for our wild birds and animals. 

In general, the gunner is a trespasser on 
private property, a pest and a nuisance to 
property owners and to all the races of 
wild birds and animals. Without your per- 
mission, he tramps over your fields or pas- 
tures, tears down your fences, sets fires 
with his cigarettes or pipes, shoots, kills 
and carries away birds and animals which 
belong to you, the owner of the property, 
more than to anyone else, and which you 
would like to have him let alone, alive and 
unmolested. 

Song birds may also fall a victim to the 
noisome hunter if game birds are not in 
sight. Many of the hunters don’t hesitate 
to fire at any bird or animal that is alive 
and in sight, and if you protest, you may 
meet with an insult. 

Isn’t it about time that this nuisance 
was stopped by the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws to fit the offense? 


GEORGE B. FOSTER 
Brookline, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; ; ; 
Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Anima] Hospital | 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. | 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of........................---. 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Annual Auxiliary Fair 


HE annual Fair of the Women’s Aux. 

iliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. came off 
Friday, Nov. 6, at Hotel Vendome, Bos*on, 
attended by a representative group of 
faithful women enthusiastically working 
for the benefit of animal protection. An 
unusually fine display of attractive n:ar- 
chandise, much of it of a practical nature, 
greeted the visitors and perhaps, consid- 
ering the times, the patronage was as gen- 
erous as could be expected. Great credit 
is due to Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
president of the Auxiliary, and her able 
corps of efficient associates, for the man- 
ner in which the Fair was conducted. Mrs. 
Clarke assumed personal charge of the 
cafeteria, which was well patronized, 
while Mrs. W. J. McDonald was hostess 
for the afternoon tea. 

The variety of goods offered for sale is 
indicated by the following tables, each in 
charge of an efficient chairman, assisted by 
several helpers; candy, Mrs. Charles F. Row- 
ley; food, Mrs. Fred B. Kimball; aprons, 
Mrs. Benjamin Blakney; white elephant, 
Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher; children’s, Mrs. F. 
A. Morrill; household, Mrs. Howard F. 
Woodward. A feature of the afternoon 
was the bridge, at which Mrs. Arthur W. 
Hurlburt presided. Fortunes were told by 
Mrs. James J. Farnsworth, seeress, and 
“grabs” were distributed by Mrs. Alexan- 
der Husband. Mrs. Frank S. Hobbs had 
charge of the tie-up table. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Homer Gage, 
Worcester; Mrs. Channing H. Cox, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Benjamin H. Currier, Boston; 
Mrs. Charles G. Bancroft, Framingham; 
Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, Boston; Mrs. Frank 
P. Bennett, Cliftondale; Mrs. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, Framingham; Mrs. Frederick G. 
Smith, Boston; Mrs. William J. Under- 
wood, Belmont; Mrs. Frederic A. Morrill, 
Gloucester; and Mrs. Harold Donham, 
Framingham. 

To all who contributed in any way to 
the success of the enterprise, and especially 
to those who sent in articles and cash, the 
Auxiliary officers wish to extend their sin- 
cere thanks. 


Register your disapproval of performing ani- 
mals by joining the Jack London Club. 


Our 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office, 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 
world, 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 00 


Children’s $0.75 

All memberships include subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals. Those who pay five and ten dollars are entitled, 
respectively, to two and four copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to their own, to be sent for one year to any 
addresses. 

Life memberships may be paid in four installments. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwooi Avenue, Boston. 
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